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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 








THE PRIMACY OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL PURPOSE 


T the Conference of the National Commission 

on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards held at Bowling Green University June 
24-28, the consensus of the delegates was that 
intellectual training should have the primary em- 
phasis in American education. 


To be sure, this is a most healthy point of view. 
Yet it should also be remembered that closely 
related to the problem of intellectual training is 
the challenge before education today at all levels 
to search out the superior and talented students 
and to afford them specially designed programs. 
For if, indeed, the intellectual purpose of educa- 
tion is central, is not one of the major implications 
the differentiation of abilities and the offering of 
special programs for the best? Such differentia- 
tion does not violate the principle of equality of 
opportunity. Rather it is consistent with such 
equality since equality of opportunity is not 
identity of opportunity. 


A minority of professional educators, both on 
the secondary and academic levels, may not 
consider this problem germane to the central 
questions of purpose in education. But there is a 
growing awareness among others that the develop- 
ment of special programs for the talented is not 
only important but indeed crucial within the 
framework of our American educational system. 
Not only are such programs related to the three 
primary objectives of American education, viz., 











the personal, the social, and the intellectual development of the individual 
student, but they are also particularly well geared to cope with the immediate 
and urgent problem of quality and excellence in the face of quantity which 
confronts our schools and universities today. 


At present, all levels of education seem to be newly aware of and to be 
coping with this problem. They appear to be ready to abandon the mistaken 
notion that “exceptional” is a category in which one should lump both ends of 
the learning spectrum, the inferior and the superior. This is a misconception 
which, out of a primary democratic sympathy for the underdog and distrust 
of “aristocratic” superiorities, has led to the expenditure of nine times as much 
money on programs for the subnormal as on programs for the superior. It 
has constituted an extraordinary distortion of priorities from the point of view 
of all three of the major categories of educational concern and particularly of 
the intellectual. The greatest enrichment of the personalities of pupils can 
come from models of excellence among their peers. Every educational com- 
munity is directly benefited and leavened by a visible program for its most 
able constituents. One of the greatest services of education to our democratic 
society is the most effective discovery and training of all potentially high tal- 
ents. 


The Rockefeller Brothers Report on Education, THE PURSUIT OF 
EXCELLENCE, underlines this particular theme in its discussion on “Ex- 
cellence in a Democracy.” Although this report has received widespread 
national publicity, it is fitting here to reproduce that section of it which is 
concerned with the problem of the superior student: 


It is now widely recognized that our society has given too little attention to 
the individual of unusual talent or potentialities. —To make such an assertion is 
not to deplore the unprecedented time and money we have devoted to raising the 
general level of achievement. It would serve no purpose to replace our neglect of 
the gifted by neglect of everyone else. We are all too prone to such wild swings 
of the pendulum in our national life. We must learn to view these matters in a 
perspective which will permit us to repair one omission without creating others. 


It has not always been easy for Americans to think clearly about excellence. 
At the heart of the matter is a seeming paradox in democracy as we know it. On 
the one hand, ours is the form of society which says most convincingly, “Let the 
best man win,” and rewards winners regardless of origin. On the other, it is the 
form of society which gives those who do not come out on top the widest latitude in 
rewriting the rules of the contest. It is crucial to understand this tug of war be- 
tween equality and excellence in a democracy. When the rewriting of the rules is 
prompted by the standards of fair play, by elementary considerations of justice, by 
basic value judgments as to what sort of a “best man” the society wants, democracy 
can have no quarrel with it. Indeed, it is the core process of a democracy. But 
when the rewriting of the rules is designed to banish excellence, to rule out 
distinguished attainment, to inhibit spirited individuals, then all who have a 
stake in the continued vitality of democracy must protest. 


Every democracy must encourage high individual performance. If it does not, 
it closes itself off from the main springs of its dynamism and talent and imagina- 
tion, and the traditional democratic invitation to the individual to realize his full 
potentialities becomes meaningless. More, perhaps, than any other form of govern- 
ment, a democracy must maintain what Ralph Barton Perry has called ‘‘an express 
insistence upon quality and distinction.” 


The eighteenth-century philosophers who made equality a central term in our 
political vocabulary never meant to imply that men are equal in all respects. Nor 
do Americans today take such a view. It is possible to state in fairly simple terms 











the views concerning equality which would receive most widespread endorsement in our 
country today. The fundamental view is that in the final matters of human existence all men 
are equally worthy of our care and concern. Further, we believe that men should be equal in 
enjoyment of certain familiar legal, civil and political rights. They should, as the phrase goes, 
be equal before the law. 

But men are unequal in their native capacities and their motivations, and therefore in 
their attainments. In elaborating our national views of equality, the most widely accepted 
means of dealing with this problem has been to emphasize equality of opportunity. The great 
advantage of the conception of equality of opportunity is that it candidly recognizes differ- 
ences in endowment and motivation and accepts the certainty of differences in achievement. 
By allowing free play to these differences, it preserves the freedom to excel which counts for 
so much in terms of individual aspirations, and has produced so much of mankind's greatness. 

Having committed ourselves to equality of opportunity, we must strive incessantly to 
make it a reality in our society. This is a task which will concern us at many points in the 
present report. 

With respect to the pursuit of excellence there are several considerations that we must 
keep firmly in mind. 

First, we must not make the mistake of adopting a narrow or constricting view of excel- 
lence. Our conception of excellence must embrace many kinds of achievement at many levels. 
There is no single scale or simple set of categories in terms of which to measure excellence. 
There is excellence in abstract intellectual activity, in art, in music, in managerial activities, 
in craftsmanship, in human relations, in technical work. 

Second, we must not assume that native capacity is the sole ingredient in superior per- 
formance. Excellence, as we shall later have occasion to note, is a product of ability and 
motivation and character. And the more one observes high performance in the dust and heat 
of daily life, the more one is likely to be impressed with the contribution made by the latter 
two ingredients. 

Finally, we must recognize that judgments of differences in talent are not judgments of 
differences in human worth. 

To sum up, it is possible for us to cultivate the ideal of excellence while retaining the 
moral values of equality. Whether we shall succeed in doing so is perhaps the fundamental 
issue in the development of our human resources. A challenge must be recognized before it 
can be met. Our society will have passed an important milestone of maturity when those who 
are the most enthusiastic proponents of a democratic way of life are also the most vigorous 
proponents of excellence. 


HE articles by Professors Robert C. 
a 4 r e e m e {i t Angell and Ray L. Heffner, Jr., ap- 
pearing on pages five through eight in the 
June, 1958, issue The Superior Student 
may not express such opposite stands as 
0 | e i S their titles indicate. The cursory reader 
could conclude that the one advocates a 
The General and the Departmental well-rounded product with a somewhat 
Programs: Do they Conflict? superficial broad educational exposure 
while the other supports a_ specialist 
By Edward W. Najam trained in depth. 
Austennas Peaheanee Professor Heffner objects to the broad, 
of French, Indiana University general education so common in our col- 
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leges and prefers to develop in the stu- 
dent habits of intensive study in one 
aspect of a liberal education. Professor 
Angell points out the danger of over- 
specialization. This sole difference of 
opinion is not sustained by subsequent 
arguments; the two men agree on the 
mechanics and special devices for stimu- 
lating the honors candidate and on the 
benefits to be derived from honors pro- 
grams. 

What is needed to clarify other seeming 
differences of opinion is a well-defined 
distinction between the “superior student” 
and the “honors candidate.” Admittedly, 
all superior students are not per se honors 
candidates. Many have neither the 
capacity nor the inclination to undertake 
the additional work required to train a 
thorough scholar. 

While Professor Heffner strongly ad- 
vocates an education in depth, what Pro- 
fessor Angell says, it seems, follows 
naturally, namely, that departmental 
honors work is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all. The superior student must be 
recognized early and afforded the op- 
portunity to embark on an honors pro- 
gram. But first, he should receive pre- 
liminary training in special sections of 
“old” courses with like-minded gifted 
students or even in special sections that 
are entirely different. These courses need 
not be limited to the major field. Later, 
breadth of educational experience could 
be afforded those who undertake honors 
work by such devices as interdisciplinary 
colloquia or seminars, summer reading, 
integrating courses, and honors houses. 
Beyond such a broad program lies the 
possibility of intensive work in some well- 
defined area of knowledge, usually in the 
major field. Nearly everyone would sub- 
scribe to these ideas. 

A danger, particularly in the large 





universities, is the possible confusion be- 
tween the concepts of undergraduate and 
graduate training. Is graduate school not 
soon enough to begin the training of 
specialists? The point to watch is the 
moment at which the student acquires too 
much breadth or too much depth. 

The following questions should be con- 
sidered: Will a program in depth nec- 
essarily produce a “professional special- 
ist” graduate student, less well-educated 
in the broadest sense of the word than 
now is generally the case? Will a pro- 
gram in breadth necessarily outlaw the 
development of scholars? Do not inter- 
disciplinary colloquia and interdepart- 
mental courses, approved by both men, 
support such education in breadth? Can 
or should the interdependence of the dis- 
ciplines be ignored for this reason? 

Are not both men, then, saying sub- 
stantially the same thing? Does not the 
one advocate a broadly educated scholar 
with a special area of interest, and the 
other a specialist with a broad back- 
ground? Are not both advocating, at 
least for the liberal arts student, superfi- 
cial acquaintance with many fields and a 
deeper acquaintance with one area? 

As we face the task of discovering, 
stimulating, and educating the gifted stu- 
dent, let us bear in mind, as has been 
pointed out, that the best program for 
each institution will have to be shaped to 
conform to the institution’s system, its 
ideals, and its faculty and student re- 
sources. We might well refuse to support 
the idea of mutually exclusive procedures 
such as these two articles seem to pro- 
pose. As most of our universities are set 
up, any course other than a happy com- 
bination would be impracticable and 
even, perhaps, impossible. The starting 
points may differ but the end-product will 
be the same. 
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THEY GLaDLY learn 
THEY GlapLy teach 


honors study 
at the 
university of 


rochester 


By Jerome Stolnitz 


Chairman, Division of Honors Studies, 
University of Rochester 


HE Division of Honors Studies has 

been functioning at the University of 
Rochester since 1941. Within the last 
two years, however, it seems to have 
turned a major corner in its development. 
Never have its influence and prestige 
among the undergraduate student body 
been greater. Enrollment figures tell the 
story. Prior to 1956-57, student enroll- 
ment in Honors in any one year ranged 
from 20 to 30. The present total is 62. 
Proportionately this rate of increase far 
exceeds that in the total student body 
of 1840 in the College of Arts and 
Science. 

Growth in Honors enrollment is due, in 
part, to wider publicizing of the work of 
the Division among the students. But 
there are more basic reasons. Rochester 
is not the only college which recently has 
noted a kind of intellectual malaise 
among some of its brighter students. 
(Articles in the ICSS newsletter provide 
testimony on this score). With all of the 
talk about the deadening “conformity” 
among our young people—usually and 
invidiously contrasted with the intellec- 
tual ferment of the Thirties—the fact is 
that many of our ablest students are seek- 
ing genuine intellectual challenge and 
stimulation. They are not less earnest 





because they are less strident and vocal 
than their predecessors. Yet, to a great 
extent, their needs are not and, possibly, 
cannot be met by the usual academic 
routine of lecture courses, textbook as- 
signments, and fixed examinations. Hence 
a diffuse, but nonetheless real, dissatisfac- 
tion motivates the student to look beyond 
course work to the Honors program. 

Though this University is making every 
effort to keep classes down to a tractable 
size, it has, like similar institutions, grown 
bigger. In the conspicuously larger class- 
es which have developed in the past few 
years, the able student is often deprived 
of the intellectual zest which is his due 
and sustenance. It is a safe prediction 
that enrollment in Honors will continue 
to grow because the intellectually sensi- 
tive student wishes to escape from the 
lecture course. 

Another index of the program’s de- 
velopment is its expansion into new 
fields of study. Within the past two years, 
Honors work has been inaugurated in 
economics and foreign languages. The 
departments of English, government, 
history, and philosophy were already 
represented. The lion’s share of the en- 
roliment is now and has usually been in 
English and history. 








Honors work at Rochester is given 
only in the upperclass years. Applica- 
tions to enter the program are passed on 
by the Honors Committee, made up of 
three faculty members from departments 
offering Honors work. As a rule of 
thumb, the student must have an average 
of B in his underclass courses, particular- 
ly in his major field. In practice, the 
Committee often gives more weight to 
evaluations of the applicant by his former 
instructors. It has been common experi- 
ence that many of the most distinguished 
Honors students have been “late-bloom- 
ers” who demonstrated their true capaci- 
ties only when they passed from course 
work into the more bracing atmosphere 
of Honors seminars. 

Each seminar is offered for eight 
credits. Two seminars constitute a stu- 
dent’s entire program for one semester. 
Occasionally he is permitted to take one 
course in addition to the seminars, par- 
ticularly if he is a pre-legal or pre-medical 
student who must have stipulated courses 
for admission to a professional school. 
The minimum program for graduation 
with Honors is six seminars, though the 
student can take, of course, as many as 
eight. Of these, four must be in a single 
department. 

Seminar work is as highly individual- 
ized as is possible in undergraduate in- 
struction. Premium is put on the student’s 
own research and thinking. The seminar 
is devoted to a discussion of student pa- 
pers. These are distributed in advance of 
the seminar meeting to all members of 
the group and to the instructor. Depend- 
ing upon the seminar, each student 
writes from four to seven papers during 
a semester. Though the instructor as- 
signs the topic of the paper and the bib- 
liographical sources, the student is en- 
couraged to pursue his own scholarly 
leads. In the case of some students, such 
encouragement is quite superfluous. En- 
rollment in the seminar is limited to eight, 
and the seminar meets once a week, for 
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approximately three hours. Hence there 
is every opportunity for thoughtful and 
intensive discussion. Students come to 
understand and participate in the free 
play of ideas as never before in their 
educational experience. 

There are no examinations until the 
end of the academic year, when they are 
given for both Fall and Spring seminars. 
Examinations are drawn up and graded 
by instructors from other colleges, so 
that the seminar instructor has no respon- 
sibility for the student’s grade. In addi- 
tion to written examinations, seniors take 
oral examinations which are administered 
by the outside examiners. (The annual 
visit to the campus of these distinguished 
teachers and scholars is, for the Rochester 
faculty, one of the most attractive features 
of the Honors program). These exami- 
ners then meet together to decide upon 
the overall ranking—Highest Honors, 
High Honors, or Honors—with which the 
student should be graduated. 

In sum, the goal of Honors study is the 
development of the student’s capacities 
for research, written and oral expression, 
and independent thought. Various cri- 
teria proclaim the program’s success. 
Those who have gone on to graduate 
study testify that their work in Honors 
has been immeasurably helpful. A ques- 
tionnaire evaluating the program was sent 
to all graduates in the first ten Honors 
classes; their judgment was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. The most widespread 
reservation which students have about 
Honors before they enter the Division is 
that the two-seminar program is too “lim- 
ited” or “narrow” by contrast to the usual 
five-course load. Perhaps the most telling 
indication of the students’ response is 
that, after a few seminars, they usually 
consider this objection unfounded and 
even silly. They come to see the value of 
original and intensive analysis of ideas 
and that it more than justifies giving up a 
plurality of subjects. 

Finally, it is not irrelevant to point out 





that to a man, the Honors faculty at 
Rochester is persuaded of the worth of 
the program. The present author’s field 
is philosophy, which, since its progenitor, 
has been best taught by the dialectical 
exchange of ideas. The seminar method 
therefore might be thought to commend 
itself most obviously in this field. But 


Honors instructors, whatever their field, 
report their teaching is usually far more 
productive, as well as stimulating than 
course lecturing. I think I speak for all 
of them in saying that the Honors seminar 
is very nearly the ideal method for 
those who “would gladly learn and gladly 
teach.” 


Experiment at Louisville 


@ summer college work for high school 
juniors 


By J. J. Oppenheimer, 


Chairman of the Department of Education, University of Louisville 


CCELERATION? Enrichment? just 

what is the best approach to the 
problem of challenging the superior stu- 
dent to work at the highest level of his 
capability? Probably no one method can 
be devised which on all counts will be 
“best.” 

The University of Louisville has been 
attempting over a long period of time to 
evolve its own solution. Since 1933 the 
College of Arts and Sciences, with the 
approval of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, has 
accepted at the end of the junior year 
exceptional students whose performance 
in high school and on University examina- 
tions indicates they will profit by skipping 
the senior year. During 1951-1954, the 
Ford Foundation underwrote the entire 
program, giving four-year tuition scholar- 
ships to a total of 98 students, most of 
them from the Louisville area. 

By every standard the “experiment” 
was considered a success. In appraising 


the program several factors had to be 
taken into account: extreme reluctance 
on the part of school officials to give up 
what were in most cases the outstanding 
students in the senior class; hesitation by 
superior students (and by their parents) 
to plunge into college with no assurance 
of success; and limitation of benefits of 
the program to those students who 
actually entered college. 

In 1957 the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York gave the University a grant of 
$80,000 for a five-year multi-purpose 
program of summer study for students 
who had completed the junior year in 
high school. Among the project’s more 
important purposes are: (1) To stimulate 
greater interest in intellectual growth 
among superior high school students by 
affording them the new and wider experi- 
ence of attending college. (2) To attempt 
to interest in higher education those 
superior high school students who nor- 
mally would not go to college—because 
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of financial pressures, lack of parental 
interest, etc. (3) To seek to arouse great- 
er interest in scholarship and intellectual 
life in the senior year of high school 
through the influence and example of 
returned students who have held summer 
scholarships. 

The first year’s program received 
whole-hearted endorsement and coopera- 
tion from the local school systems. All 
public city and county high schools and 
two parochial schools participated. Each 
was assigned a quota of students, the 
number determined by the size of the 
junior class, which would be allowed to 
take the examinations. Schools were 
asked to select students who met the 
following qualifications: high scholastic 
standing (upper 25 per cent of the class), 
all-around personality, and interest in in- 
tellectual and scholastic matters. In addi- 
tion, they were urged to give high pri- 
ority to students who normally would not 
go to college. [Cf. with the Experiment 
being inaugurated this fall at UCLA with 
Los Angeles high schools. See “Notes 
and Comments,” p. 15]. 

Usually actual selection in the thirteen 
participating high schools was made by 
the deans. Most attempted to choose an 
equal number of boys and girls. The 99 
nominees filled in application blanks 
designed to give pictures of their home 
and family backgrounds. They also 
wrote short autobiographies outlining 
their professional or vocational interests. 
Parents or guardians completed forms 
granting permission for their children to 
enter the program, stating their plans or 
lack of them, for further education, and 
estimating approximate family income. 

All candidates were given a high school 
content examination as well as the regular 


College of Arts and Sciences entrance 
tests. Employing available data, a college 
committee chose 40 winners, all of whom 
accepted their scholarships, and ten alter- 
nates. The 40 selected received lists of 
the 13 year-courses which would be open 
to them in the regular Summer Session. 
Each student indicated his first and sec- 
ond preferences and obtained the ap- 
proval of his high school dean or coun- 
selor. Both the student and his adviser 
were apprised that the summer work was 
supplementary and would not duplicate 
courses in his regular program. The stu- 
dent also agreed to return to his high 
school in the fall. 

The summer term at the University 
consists of two five-week sessions. Each 
student carried one three or four-hour 
course a session. He was thereby able to 
earn six semester hours of English or 
history, or eight hours of physics, chem- 
istry, or biology. Besides tuition, he re- 
ceived over the course of the summer 
$150 to cover the costs of books, trans- 
portation, and incidental expenses. 

Thirty-nine of the original forty stu- 
dents completed both courses. The other 
student withdrew after one week for 
reasons of health. Seventy-eight grades 
were given for the two courses. These 
included 25 A’s, 39 B’s and 14 C’s. 
None of the selected students earned a 
grade lower than C; seven received A’s 
for both halves of the course; only two 
received two C’s. Instructors were most 
enthusiastic regarding the work of the 
group. The students for their part en- 
joyed the summer’s work; particularly 
did they like the stimulation of college 
teaching, the freedom of college life and 
the treatment they received as mature 
scholars. 











Mathematics 
tor the 
Gitted 


THE MATHEMATICS HONORS PROGRAM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


By Douglas L. Guy 
Walter E. Mientka and 
Donald W. Miller 


URING the 1957-58 academic year 

at the University of Nebraska several 
members of the Mathematics Department 
concurred that greater effort should be 
made toward challenging and stimulating 
the more able students than was possible 
in the ordinary sequence of courses. Such 
effort was needed not only for students 
majoring in mathematics but also for 
those using mathematics in science and 
engineering. Following a lengthy analysis 
of the problem three programs were 
evolved. Those designed for under- 
graduates, who were beyond their fresh- 
man year, and for graduate students were 
immediately put into operation. A fresh- 
man Honors course is being instituted 
this fall. 

The freshman Honors course is intend- 
ed for students who have given evidence 
of unusual ability, sound training, and 
better than average competence in high 
school algebra and trigonometry. It is 
designed a) to combine the materials in- 
cluded in the analytical geometry and 
calculus courses into a rigorous three- 
semester course; b) to present such 
material in a more stimulating manner 
and c) to increase the student’s aware- 





ness of the nature and scope of mathe- 
matical methods. More specifically, those 
enrolled in the course will be introduced 
to problems in logic, set theory, probabil- 
ity and complex functions. 

Freshmen Honors students are being 
permitted to enter the course only by 
invitation of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment. They are meeting five times a 
week and will receive five hours of credit 
for each of the three semesters. In the 
assignment of grades it will be recognized 
that the students receive special considera- 
tion since the Honors course will be far 
more rigorous than the ordinary sequence 
courses. Provisions have been made to 
permit a student to drop out of the Hon- 
ors course and to enroll in the regular 
calculus courses, if this be deemed ad- 
visable. 

During the past year approximately 20 
students, including junior and senior 
mathematics majors and other upper- 
classmen who had completed calculus 
with outstanding records in mathematics, 
were invited to attend a special under- 
graduate seminar. The usual procedure 
was for a faculty member to raise a prob- 
lem in mathematics which the students 
ordinarily might not encounter in their 
course work and for the latter at sub- 
sequent meetings to discuss the topic 
and to elaborate on it. 

Student participants in the seminar had 
two options: to sit in as auditors or to 
register for one hour of credit. If the 
second option was taken, the student was 
obliged either to prepare a seminar talk 
or to write a paper during the course of 
the semester. 

In establishing the undergraduate semi- 
nar the Mathematics Department had 
several objectives: a) to acquaint stu- 
dents having a genuine interest and ability 
in mathematics with some of the im- 
portant areas of contemporary mathe- 
matical research; b) to afford depart- 
mental majors an opportunity to prepare 
and present, under faculty guidance, for- 








mal papers on mathematical subjects; 
c) to encourage students with strong 
mathematical backgrounds to take addi- 
tional course work and to broaden their 
reading in mathematics; d) to allow the 
mathematics faculty to become better 
acquainted with departmental majors; and 
e) to provide an atmosphere which would 
further informal discussion in mathe- 
matics between students and faculty 
members. 

Throughout the semester interest 
among the students remained high and 
the quality of their discussions was im- 


NEW 
CARNEGIE 
GRANTS 


Boston College and University of 
Michigan Receive Awards for Honors 


URING the past summer the Univer- 

sity of Michigan and Boston College 
were recipients of grants from the Car- 
negie Corporation for the launching, de- 
velopment and enhancement of Honors 
programs. These were the fourth and fifth 
awards of such a nature made by the 
Carnegie Corporation during the past 
two years. 

The Boston College grant of $84,700 
is to assist the College of Arts and 
Sciences in instituting an integrated pro- 
gram for academically talented students. 
The program proposes “i) to encourage 
a more extensive offering of normally 
college-level courses in the secondary 
schools of the Boston metropolitan area; 








pressive. So enthusiastically was the 
seminar received that it has been added 
to the university catalogue. Since the 
seminar will be offered each semester 
with little or no duplication, it may be 
taken for credit as many as three times. 

Graduate students in mathematics were 
invited to attend a graduate seminar pat- 
terned along the lines of the undergradu- 
ate seminar. Discussions, naturally, were 
on a more advanced plane and there was 
greater student participation. But the 
results were substantially similar to those 
achieved in the undergraduate seminar. 


2) to develop special sections, seminars, 
and tutorial work on the college level it- 
self; and 3) to provide for the continu- 
ous counselling essential to efficient and 
thorough preparation for graduate and 
professional studies.” 

The Carnegie grant will permit the 
formalization of a highly successful ex- 
perimental Honors program which was 
started in 1957. Director of the program 
is Dr. P. Albert Duhamel, Professor of 
English. Initially, it is contemplated that 
not more than 15 to 20 freshmen will be 
enrolled in the program. While Honors 
students will have the benefit of small 
classes, homogeneously-grouped sections, 
and special integration seminars during 
their first three academic years, they will 
not be segregated as such from the gene- 
ral student body. In the senior year 
Honors students will be absolved from all 
attendance requirements and will work 
under a tutor in the field of their choice. 

The grant of $54,000 to the University 
of Michigan, which covers a three-year 
period, will permit the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts to carry out 
four projects under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Angell, director of the 
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College’s Honors Council. Most import- 
ant of these is the project which will allow 
a full time adviser from the Honors 
Council office to confer with school 
superintendents and high school princi- 
pals throughout Michigan on ways of 
stimulating superior students. It is also 
anticipated that this adviser will consult 
directly with the students themselves. 
Other objectives of the Michigan pro- 
gram are: 1) a systematic evaluation of 


the new Honors program in the Literary 
College; 2) completion of the planning 
and introduction of an interdisciplinary 
course in the natural sciences which will 
emphasize physical and biological devel- 
opment beginning with astronomy and 
ending with the evolution of man; and 
3) a series of informal meetings of Hon- 
ors upperclassmen from different dis- 
ciplines with the objective of widening 
their intellectual horizons. 








some notes on a second southern visit 





By J. W. Cohen 


OM June 15 to July 8 I followed up 

my first Southern itinerary, described 
in the June newsletter, with visits to Van- 
derbilt, Fisk, Peabody, the University of 
Georgia, Emory, Morehouse, Florida 
State University, Bowling Green (in con- 
junction with my participation in the 
Bowling Green Conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards), the 
University of Maryland, the University of 
Virginia and the University of South 
Carolina. 

Everywhere the same positive and 
thoroughgoing interest in Honors work 
was manifested as on the earlier trip 
South. Everywhere new developments in 
the direction of Honors programs are 
either being embarked upon or are in the 
preliminary discussion stages. 


At VANDERBILT a new Coordinated 
Liberal Studies program is under debate; 
a general three year acceleration experi- 
ment and a mathematics department ac- 
celeration program are underway; and 
special sectioning in the history depart- 
ment for superior freshmen has _ been 
established. 

FISK UNIVERSITY is exploring new 
academic aproaches with 25 of its best 
freshmen. It is also testing out an early 
admissions experiment in cooperation 
with six other colleges and universities 
including Oberlin and Wooster. 

PEABODY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
has a senior year Honors program and is 
currently considering broadening it so as 
to include other classes. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
is strongly inclined toward adopting a 
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full Honors program to replace the exist- 
ing one which is limited to select subject 
matter fields. 

AT EMORY we discussed the concep- 
tion of a complete Honors program. The 
University maintains two sections of a 
colloquium in the humanities and has a 
Graduate Institute of the Liberal Arts 
which has undertaken a strongly inter- 
disciplinary doctoral program. 

MOREHOUSE is gathering important 
data by means of a controlled experi- 
ment involving an accelerated program. 
24 to 30 Ford scholars are participating. 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY has 
an active committee at work on a plan 
for an Honors program. Also noteworthy 
is the interest of the Schools of Business 
and Education in Honors work. _. 

I found operating at THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA an established and 
intellectually exciting seminar program. 
In all there are four seminars of 12 stu- 
dents each; the material covered is inter- 





departmental and interdivisional (en- 
gineering students, for example, partici- 
pate) and is essentially related to the 
Great Books approach. The seminars 
have an all-university function and role 
and are not as yet a part of an Honors 
program in the liberal arts. There are, 
however, departmental Honors programs 
into which these seminars can mesh. 

At BOWLING GREEN I met with a 
faculty group for an afternoon’s discus- 
sion of Honors. There was a stimulating 
exchange of ideas and I have the im- 
pression that early developments can be 
expected. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF MARY- 
LAND an independent studies program, 
presaging new developments in Honors, 
has been approved by the Academic 
Council. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA there were two lively fac- 
ulty conferences at which we aired the 
entire problem of Honors. 


our first six months 


facts and figures about the ICSS 


EADERS of THE SUPERIOR STU- 

DENT may be interested to learn of 
the many activities that have been con- 
ducted by the director and the staff of the 
ICSS during the first six months of the 
Committee’s existence. Accordingly, we 
are reprinting in this newsletter certain 
relevant excerpts of the Committee’s first 
six month report covering the period 
February 1-August 1, 1958: 
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CORRESPONDENCE—ICSS has cor- 
responded during the past six months 
with faculty and administrators in 239 
educational institutions, and with many 
individuals in high schools, foundations, 
associations, and state departments of 
education. Most of our correspondents 
have requested from us information about 
Honors programs or have asked to be put 
on the mailing list of our newsletter. 





PUBLICATIONS AND 
MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIALS— 

A. The Newsletter, THE SUPE- 
RIOR STUDENT: All together 10,500 
newsletters have been printed—2,500 of 
the April issue; 3,000 of the May issue; 
and 4,000 of the June issue—plus an 
extra 1,000 reprints of the April issue. 
This publication is circulated to a mailing 
list of more than 3,000. The first thous- 
and names on the list were compiled from 
the EDUCATION DIRECTORY, 1956- 
57, of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
other 2,000 names were put on the list 
as a result of requests made in writing to 
the ICSS office. During the summer the 
list has been growing at the rate of ap- 
proximately a dozen names a week. 

B. Brief Descriptions of Honors 
Programs: This document is made up of 
one or two page descriptions of Honors 
programs at colleges and universities 
throughout the country. About 16 such 
descriptions have been completed, but we 
expect to describe about 40 programs in 
all. 

C. Statistical Report on a Survey 
of Honors Programs: This was com- 
pleted during July. We plan to mimeo- 
graph a thousand copies of this report 
and to circulate it widely. 

D. A paper by Professor Cohen on 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Hon- 
ors Programs”: Some 400 mimeographed 
copies of an original printing of 500 have 
already been distributed. 

E. Miscellaneous: The office has 
also sent out substantial numbers of the 
conclusions of the June, 1957, Con- 
ference on the Superior Student in Boul- 
der; the green Honors manual of the 
University of Colorado; a report by Pro- 
fessor Robert K. Bishop on Honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

SURVEY—ICSS completed a survey 
of 385 colleges and universities to as- 
certain whether they have Honors pro- 
grams and, if so, what those programs in- 


volved. About 300 of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

TRAVEL—Between March 23 and 
July 9, Professor Cohen visited the fol- 
lowing 33 institutions: University of 
New Mexico, University of Nebraska, 
University of California at Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of Utah, University of Miami, 
University of Florida, Howard Univer- 
sity, University of West Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Southern University, University 
of Mississippi, University of Alabama, 
University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill, Raleigh, Greensboro), Duke Uni- 
versity, University of Cincinnati, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, University of 
Kentucky, University of Louisville, Van- 
derbilt University, Fisk University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Georgia, Emory University, 
Morehouse College, Spelman College, 
Florida State University, University of 
Maryland, University of Virginia, and 
University of South Carolina. 

CONFERENCES—Professor Cohen 
has participated in or given addresses at 
the following meetings: (1) February 
6-8, 1958, Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association Invitational Con- 
ference, “The Identification and Educa- 
tion of the Academically Talented Pupil 
in the American Secondary School.” (2) 
March 2-5, 1958, Chicago, Illinois, Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, Thirteenth 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, “Higher Education: Strengthening 
Quality in the Satellite Age.” Served as 
analyst and read paper, “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of an Honors Program.” 
(3) June 24-28, 1958, Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1958 Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, “The Teacher Education Pro- 
gram: Cooperative Development.” Pre- 
pared a 5,000 word conference report. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—ICSS sends 
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its material and its newsletter to 23 lead- 
ing educational journals and the educa- 
tion editors of half a dozen major news- 
papers and magazines. The ICSS has 
been publicized in THE JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, THE COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUL- 
LETIN, THE BULLETIN of the West- 
ern Personnel Institute, THE BULLETIN 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, THE CAR- 





NEGIE QUARTERLY, THE NEW 
YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, THE 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL, 
THE DENVER POST, and THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 

VISITS BY EDUCATORS—A num- 
ber of faculty members and university 
administrators have visited the ICSS 
offices in Boulder to consult on Honors 
problems and to receive ICSS informa- 
tion. 


notes and comments 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA President Clark Kerr has appointed 
an eight man Special Statewide Committee headed by E. W. Strong, Vice-Chancellor, 
Berkeley, to make a study and to submit recommendations on the development of four- 
year honors programs in the University. Other members of the Committee are Pro- 
fessor William B. Fretter, Department of Physics, Berkeley; Professor George Hand, 
Department of English, Santa Barbara; Professor J. W. Olmstead, chairman of the 
Division of Humanities, Riverside; Professor Lysle D. Leach, Dean of Students, Davis; 
Professor J. Wesley Robson, Associate Dean of the College of Letters and Sciences, 
Los Angeles; Dr. Herman A. Spindt, Director of Admissions and Relations with Schools, 
Berkeley; and Professor Eli Sobel, Associate Dean, Los Angeles. 


The Special Committee is to study and advise on the following matters: 


a. Relations with the secondary schools which should be established and 
strengthened not only for the sake of recruiting the ablest high school students but 
also for the sake of furthering cooperative efforts in the development of honors 
opportunities for these students. 


b. The Honors programs which are judged feasible and desirable for the Uni- 
versity to undertake beginning in the freshman year and as related to departmental 
honors work in the senior year. 


c. The relationships of the honors programs to normal college offerings as con- 
cerns selection of students, special privileges granted to students in the honors 
programs, faculty participation, and assignment of jurisdiction and responsibility. 











d. The kind of provisions needed as concerns space, facilities, and staff for the 
conduct of programs recommended. 


e. The advisability of an All-University conference to discuss honors programs 
for the superior student. 


f. A statement of educational policy setting forth the principal reasons and con- 
siderations in support of plans and programs submitted. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, in cooperation with 
high schools in Los Angeles, is selecting 45 high school seniors for enrollment this fall 
in an experimental program. The students selected for their scholastic achievement and 
promise will be regularly enrolled in the University for three to eight units of credit in 
subjects which will include English, foreign languages not available in high school, 
mathematics, history, physics, chemistry, biological sciences and philosophy. The bal- 
ance of their studies for the year will be continued in the Los Angeles high schools. 
Upon enrollment in the University, these students must meet University requirements 
and will be entitled to the regular University services. They may not join fraternities or 
sororities, compete in college athletics, and will not be eligible for ROTC and physical 
education. 


University fees for the experimental group for the year 1958-59 will be supplied 
from endowment funds. If the program, or some modification of it, becomes adopted 
as a regular admission of gifted high school seniors for work carrying University credit, 
students enrolled in it will be expected to pay either the regular fee or an adjusted fee. 
Besides contributing to acceleration of studies, the experimental program is expected to 
provide findings helpful in the identification and selection of gifted students for enroll- 
ment in honors work in the University. 


FOLLOWING A TWO-DAY RETREAT at Lake Geneva featured by a series of 
conferences guided by J. W. Cohen, Director of the ICSS, the faculty members of 
BELOIT COLLEGE voted unanimously on September 13th to install a Scholars Pro- 
gram beginning in the second semester of the current academic year. Dean Ivan M. 
Stone was requested to appoint a director of a Scholars’ Program Board which will 
commence work immediately to plan a four-year program of improved education for 
Beloit’s superior students. The Board will also prepare a program of study for a selected 
group of freshmen which will be inaugurated at the beginning of the second semester. 


The faculty conference acted on the basis of a series of detailed recommendations 
framed by Professors Donald A. Murray and C. Von Eschen, members of the Faculty 
Committee on Development. These recommendations came out of an extensive survey 
which they have conducted since the summer of 1957 on the intrinsic purpose of the 
small college. Professors Murray and Von Eschen concluded that unless the small col- 
lege made quality education its central purpose, it had no real reason for existence. 
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The conference recognized that the first two years of the new program will be cru- 
cial for its ultimate success. It made no effort to refine the minute details of the program. 
The Scholars’ Program Board will be given free rein to develop pragmatically the pro- 
posed new “Beloit Plan for Better Education for the Gifted Student.” 


A TRI-COLLEGE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM FOR GIFTED STUDENTS: 
What can be done for the superior student by three small colleges, each with limited 
resources but all within reasonable proximity to each other, comes to light in a new 
cooperative program currently being put into effect by three Minnesota institutions. 
Fortified by a grant of $25,450 from the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, 
ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE, ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY and the COLLEGE OF 
ST. BENEDICT are pooling their academic resources and initiating what in effect is an 
inter-college Honors program. 


For the first year at least, the program is built around a course entitled “Great 
Issues,” the basic integrating theme being the “Problems of Free Men.” Ten students 
from each college are participating in the course and will receive four semester or six 
quarter hours of credit. While selected members from the three faculties have chief 
responsibility for directing the course, it is anticipated that visiting consultants will be 
utilized whenever feasible. The program proposes the holding of both student and fac- 
ulty panels at each of the colleges. 


Members of the joint committee which drew up this unique program are Sr. 
Johanna, Sr. Enid, and Sr. Mariella of the College of St. Benedict; Dr. James Harris and 
Dr. Harold Lieberman of St. Cloud State College; and Rev. Vincent Tegeder and Dr. 
Edward L. Henry of St. John’s University. Dr. Henry is the general coordinator of the 
program. 


A NEW SPECIAL HONORS PROGRAM in the College of Arts and Sciences goes 
into effect this semester at the UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. The program will 
commence at the sophomore level, though incoming freshmen will be thoroughly ap- 
prised of its requirements so that they may shape their course of study accordingly. 
The press and the high schools of the state have given the program wide publicity and 
over 40 incoming freshmen have expressed interest in enrolling in it at the beginning of 
their sophomore year. At the University itself many of the outstanding sophomores in 
the College of Arts and Sciences have warmly endorsed the program and indicated a de- 
sire to participate, according to John K. Mathison, Professor of English and chairman of 
the faculty committee administering the program. 


The Special Honors program requires 136 hours for graduation. Those who com- 
plete it successfully will have the words “Special Honors Program” placed on their tran- 
scripts and the commencement program. “To complete the program successfully re- 
quires a) a grade of ‘1’ in 50% of the courses in the major and in courses taken as re- 
lated to the major or in the minor and an overall ‘2’ average in these courses; b) de- 
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partmental approval of a comprehensive examination as worthy of Special Honors; 
and c) approval of the Special Honors Committee, on recommendation of the major 
department.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO is inaugurating this fall an Honors program 
for its superior freshmen students thereby supplementing its established Honors curric- 
ulum for upperclassmen. 135 freshmen, approximately 10% of the incoming class, are 
participating and are enrolled in specially designated Honors sections in chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, government, history, mathematics, psychology and sociology. The 
Honors freshmen, selected on the basis of outstanding high school records, have been 
recruited from all of the University’s undergraduate divisions. 


WHEATON COLLEGE is instituting this year an Honors program primarily in 
the liberal arts area, according to Dean John H. Fadenrecht. Honors work, which 
will be offered during all four years of the undergraduate curriculum, will be featured 
by interdivisional and interdepartmental seminars, colloquia, and special lectures by 
visiting faculty members and outside authorities. The program will be under the im- 
mediate supervision of a Director of Honors, and faculty members either teaching 
Honors courses or advising Honors students will have their hours of instruction reduced 
correspondingly. Since those earning degrees with Honors will be confined henceforth 
to participants in the Honors Program, grade averages for non-Honors students will no 
longer earn Honors at graduation. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, which has been offering Honors courses 
since 1928, is initiating an experimental program for its superior students beginning this 
present semester. The program is limited to approximately 25 incoming freshmen who 
will take special courses in English, history, and religion. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, the Department of Psychology has decided 
to launch a departmental Honors program in the fall of 1958. The program—first of 
its kind at the university —will involve independent projects and special reading assign- 
ments in regular classes for a small group of psychology majors chosen on the basis of 
their performance in class. The program will be limited to juniors and seniors. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON will begin a new honors program next fall 
under the name of “The President’s Curriculum.” The program involves the establish- 
ment of a special curriculum for about 20 designated freshmen, who will enroll in special 
sections of some of the basic courses and in a newly created course in “Logical Analy- 
sis.” The special sections will not only cover the ordinarily prescribed work more in- 
tensively, but will include material that is not touched upon in the regular sections. The 
special sections will, in effect, constitute special courses. 


The program will also include an interdepartmental seminar which will bring to 
bear the views of various disciplines on a single problem or individual. The coordinator 
of the Committee on Honors at Houston is Professor Louis Kestenberg of the Depart- 
ment of History. 


More than 600 persons attending the UTAH CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION in Salt Lake City on September 18-20 heard addresses by several promi- 
nent political leaders and educators including Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, and J. W. Cohen, director of the Inter-univer- 
sity Committee on the Superior Student. 


In the keynote address of the Conference Dr. Eurich, speaking on “Science Tech- 
nology and the Humanities in Higher Education,” stressed the importance of ideas as 
the core of higher education, particularly those ideas that cut across both fields and 
departments of the university community. Professor Cohen addressed the plenary ses- 
sion on “Honors Programs” and also spoke at a meeting on Honors curricula. 


The State Department of Public Education and the following institutions were rep- 
resented at the Conference: Brigham Young University, Carbon College, College of 
Southern Utah, Dixie College, Snow College, the College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasach, 
the University of Utah, Utah State University, Weber College and Westminister College. 


“THE GIFTED IN OUR SCHOOLS” is the title of a series of articles appearing 
in the September, 1958 issue of THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. Professor A. Harry 
Passow, Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University 
and director of the Talented Youth Project, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation in New York City, writes in an introductory essay: “Planning for 
the gifted is not a fad. Had there been no cold war or post-war shortages in areas of 
trained manpower, American schools would still face the problems of developing sound 
education appropriate for the varied needs of school populations; of up-grading instruc- 
tion; of modernizing content and methodology; of guiding students into channels that 
will fill the need for creative specialists. But only as this nation develops an abiding 





respect for learning will the whole educational program rise to become a vehicle for 
training the gifted for their roles of productive leadership.” 


PROFESSOR ELI SOBEL of the Department of Germanic Languages, UCLA, has 
been appointed “Associate Dean—Gifted Student and Honors Student Programs.” 


CHARLES B. KELLER, Professor of History at Williams College since 1929, 
has accepted the position of Director of the JOHN HAY FELLOWS PROGRAM 
which operates under the John Hay Whitney Foundation. Professor Keller assumed his 
new duties on August Ist. Assisted by a grant from the Ford Foundation, the John Hay 
Fellows Program is designed to improve the teaching of the humanities in public sec- 
ondary schools. Scholarships to major universities are awarded annually to high school 
teachers of outstanding promise. Professor Keller also reports that the Fellows Pro- 
gram contemplates the establishment of institutes in the humanities on two or three col- 
lege campuses during the summers of 1959 and 1960. 


AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Professor Rhodes Dunlap of the 
Department of English has been named director of the new Honors program. Professor 
Samuel P. Hays, of the Department of History, has been named associate director. 150 
top freshmen have been enrolled this fall in the new program. They have been as- 
signed to special sections of the freshman courses and placed under the direction of 
faculty sponsors. 


During the coming year the ICSS is sponsoring three conferences devoted to Hon- 
ors programs and the superior student. The first of these, a Southern Regional Invita- 
tional Conference, will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, November 20-23. A second 
conference, which will take in colleges and universities in the Eastern half of the coun- 
try, is scheduled for June, 1959 at the University of Michigan. The third conference 
will be concerned with Honors programs in the professional schools. No date or meeting 
site for the latter have as yet been selected. 
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MR. LAWRENCE G. WEISS has resigned as 
Associate Director and Editor of the ICSS to become 
an editorial writer for the DENVER POST. The 
ICSS is deeply indebted to Mr. Weiss for his splen- 
did services, particularly in launching this newsletter 
and it wishes him the best of success in his new 
position. 


Mr. Weiss’s successor is HOWARD H. QUINT, 
former Associate Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. Mr. Quint, who was an 
undergraduate Honors student at Yale in 1940, re- 
ceived his M.A. from Stanford in 1942 and his Ph.D. 
from the Johns Hopkins University in 1947. 

















